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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON KIURIKE II, 
KING OF LORI IN ARMENIA AND HIS COINS 

(See Plate XIX, 3-6) 


In the last volume of Museum Notes , Mr. Paul Bedoukian published 
a rare copper coin in the Museum of the American Numismatic Society 
struck by an Armenian medieval ruler named Kiurike or Gorige the 
Kuropalates. 1 Its interest is enhanced by the fact that this is the 
earliest monetary issue to bear an inscription in Armenian, as well as 
being the only such type struck within Great Armenia in Trans¬ 
caucasia before the transference of the kingdom to Little Armenia in 
Cilicia. In the course of his informative paper, based for the most part 
on recent Armenian historical research, Mr. Bedoukian discusses the 
question of the identity of the prince and the geographical position 
of his kingdom. 

The author of the article gives a useful check-list of the present 
location of the few known Kiurike coins. He also reproduces the 
complete reading of their reverse inscription, as decyphered in 
Sibilian's posthumous work on the Rubenian coins and by Father 
Ghevond Movsesian in his monograph on the kingdom of Lori. 2 

While it seems that their results were achieved independently, 
Sibilian and Movsesian were not the first to publish the Kiurike coin's 
complete reverse inscription. In an article published in 1866, Victor 
Langlois, who had earlier made an unsuccessful attempt to interpret 
the inscription of the St. Petersburg specimen, illustrated the better- 

1 Paul Bedoukian, “A Rare Armenian Coin” (Museum Notes , V, 1952), pp. 
181-84, PI. XXIV, Nos. 5-6. The king’s name corresponds to the Greek 
KvpiocKds. The forms Kirakos or Giragos are also found. 

2 Gh. Movsesian, “Lori und die Geschichte der Kiurikaer, aus dem Geschlechte 
der armenischen Bagratiden; Die Munze des Kyropalaten Korike” (Handes 
Atnsorya, 1922-23, in Armenian), and as separate publication, Vienna, 1923; 
French translation by F. Macler, “Histoire des Rois Kurikian de Lori” (Revue 
des fitudes Arminiennes , VII, 1927, fasc. 2), pp. 209-66. 
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preserved example in the collection of Prince Gagarin in Moscow. 3 
This confirmed the correctness of Brosset’s earlier hypothetical 
reconstruction. 4 Below is reproduced Langlois' engraving and reading 
of the Gagarin specimen: 



Isos-Chrisdos. Jesus-Christ. 

Tete du Christ de face et nimbee, grenetis au pourtour. 
f Der ok- t Seigneur , sots 

ne Gorig- secourable a Gorig 

ei gorai- curo- 

bala- pala¬ 
din. te. 

The lack of any date or mint indication on the Kiurike coins, and 
the existence of a number of rulers of this name, makes it necessary 
to resort for their attribution to stylistic and historical evidence. 

To deal first with the question of style and design, there can be no 
doubt that these Kiurike coins derive from the anonymous bronze 
coinage of the Emperor John Tzimiskes and his successors. The type 
in question shows the bust of Christ, bearded, facing, wearing nimbus, 
tunic and mantle, with the right hand raised in benediction and the 
left holding the book of Gospels; the reverse bears, with variants, the 
formula ‘Thsus/Xristus/Basileu/Basile.” It is curious to note that the 
first emperor to employ this combination of types, John I Tzimiskes 
(969-76), was himself an Armenian. This particular pattern continued 

3 V. Langlois, “Une monnaie de Gorig, dynaste Bagratide de TAlbanie Arm6- 
nienne” (Revue de la Numismatique Beige , 1866), pp. 186-89. This specimen 
was disposed of in the Gagarin sale in 1885 (A. Weyl, Verzeichnis der reich- 
haltigen Sammlung ... des FiirstenG. ..., Berlin, 1885, No. 1982). 

4 M.-F. Brosset, Monographie des Monnaies Armeniennes (St. Petersburg, 
1839), No. 1. 
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in use under Basil II Bulgaroktonos (976-1025) and his brother, co¬ 
ruler and successor, Constantine VIII (1025-28), and, with modifica¬ 
tions, under Romanus III (1028-34). 5 

To make the resemblance clear, the St. Petersburg and ANS 
specimens of the Kiurike coins are illustrated (Plate XIX, 5-6) 
together with their Byzantine prototypes (Plate XIX, 3-4). 

According, to General Bartholomaei, 6 these anonymous bronzes 
of John Tzimiskes and his successors are among the types of coins 
found in Transcaucasia in "grande profusion.” 

In the face of this evidence, Langlois’ attempt to derive the Ar¬ 
menian design from the Byzantine-type coinage of Tancred of Antioch 
(1100-1103) cannot now be maintained. 7 

It may thus be stated with confidence that the style of Kiurike’s 
coins was evolved not before a.d. 970, and probably within the 
following hundred years or so. This strengthens the epigraphic 
evidence, which tends to relate it to the late 10th or the 11th century. 8 

We now have to consider which of several medieval Armenian rulers 
called Kiurike struck the coins. The possibilities are:— 

1. Kiurike I of Tashir, often styled King of Albania, and also known 
as Gurgen I (979-89). 

2. Kiurike II of Tashir, dynast of Lori (1048-ca.ll00). 

3. Kiurike III of Tashir, lord of Matsnaberd (1146-85). 

4. Kiurike IV (1232-45). 


s Sabatier, Description generate des monnaies byzantines, II, pp. 142-44, PI. 
XLVIII; Wroth, BMC., Imperial Byzantine Coins, II, pp. 480-83; Goodacre, 
Handbook of the Coinage of the Byzantine Empire, II, pp. 211, 225; A. R. Bel¬ 
linger, The Anonymous Byzantine Bronze Coinage (NNM 36, New York, 1928), 
p. 5 (Class I), PI. I, Nos. 2 - 6 . These anonymous Byzantine coppers are 
discussed by Miss Margaret Thompson, The Athenian Agora. Vol. 2 . Coing: 
From the Roman through the Venetian Period. (Princeton, 1954). PP- 109 - 15 . 
Reference may also be made to the six articles published by P. D. Whitting 
and C. H. Piper in Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin, 1949-51 (“The Anonymous 
Byzantine Bronze,” “Another Byzantine Anonymous,” etc.). 

6 J. Bartholomaei, Lettres Numismatiques et A rcheologiques relatives A la 
Transcaucasie, (St. Petersburg, 1859), pp. 20, 68 . 

7 V. Langlois, Numismatique de I’Armenie au Moyen Age (Paris, 1855), pp. 
29-30. 

8 Movsesian, in Revue des Etudes Armdniennes, 1927, p. 265; Bedoukian, op, 
cit., V, p. 184. 
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5. One of the princes of Taik'or Tao-Klarjet'i bearing the name 

Gurgen/Kiurike. 9 

It will be most convenient first to dispose of the last alternative on 
on the list. This was put forward by Movsesian, who found it hard to 
conceive that rulers with the title of king (“T'akavor”) of Lori should 
demean themselves to the simple dignity of Kuropalates on their 
coins. This objection has no serious foundation, however, in view of 
the well-known fact that the most prominent local dynasts on the 
fringes of the Byzantine empire vied eagerly for the dignity of 
Kuropalates, the granting of which signified favour and recognition 
by the Byzantine court. They were far indeed from being scornful of 
such a title, as is shown for example by the inscriptions on religious 
buildings in Georgia where the kings’ Byzantine titles are proudly 
enumerated. Highly significant is the fact that David the Great, 
Duke of Tao and Kuropalates of Iberia (983-1001), uses on his coins 
no other designation than that of Kuropalates. 10 

The Bagratid princes of Tao-Klarjet'i bearing the name of Gurgen/ 
Kiurike to whom Movsesian would attribute the Kiurike coins are 
ineligible for several other reasons. Those Gurgens enumerated in the 
passages of the Georgian Chronicle cited by Movsesian died by the 
year 968, making them too early in time, while Gurgen II, King of 
Kings (994-1008), had as predecessor and successor monarchs who 
inscribed their coins in nothing but Georgian (David the Great), or 
Georgian and debased Arabic (Bagrat III), 11 and in any case is known 
to have sought the dignity of Kuropalates in vain. 

In general, the Georgian branch of the Bagratid family had since 
the days of the great Ashot, Kuropalates and lord of Artanuji 
(787-826), become completely identified with Georgian national 
aspirations. 12 The stone relief at Opiza portraying Ashot Kuropalates 

9 Prince C. Toumanoff writes to me that he is doubtful whether the Gurgens 
of Tao were ever called Kiurike, as Father Movsesian asserts, and further 
points out that contemporary (9 th—10 th century) Armenian sources use the 
then Armenian equivalent: Gurgen. 

10 E. A. Pakhomov, Monety Gruzii (St. Petersburg, 1911), pp. 55-57; J. de 
Morgan, Histoire du Peuple Arminien (Paris, 1919), pp. 141, 147. 

1 1 See Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, I, pp. 272, 285; Pakhomov, Monety 
Gruzii , pp. 54-61. 

12 Berdzenishvili, Javakhishvili and Janashia, IstoriyaGruzii t I (Tiflis, 1946), 
pp. 152-67; cf. also Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio, 


13 Notes VI 
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is accompanied already by a Georgian, not an Armenian inscription. 18 
Even the patriotic Armenian scholar, Father J. Dashian, states that 
by the period under review, the Bagratids of Iberia “gtaient d6j& 
Ggorgiens.” 14 The Georgian Orthodox church, under the impetus of 
St. Gregory of Khandzt'a’s pioneering work, now exercised full 
control over the religious and cultural life of Tao-Klarjet‘i. The idea 
of inscribing their coins in Armenian would have been inconceivable 
to any of the 10th century Bagratids of Tao-Klarjet‘i, or Taik‘, as the 
region is known in the earlier Armenian sources. 

We are now left with the four Armenian kings named Kiurikg who 
ruled over the borderland between K'art'li and Armenia, including 
Tashir and portions of Transcaucasian Albania (Aghuank* or Arran). 

The third and fourth Kiurikes may be excluded on several grounds, 
the principal one being that the dignity of Kuropalates was by their 
time completely debased and discredited following the institution of 
the new series of Byzantine honorific titles by Alexis I Comnenus 
(1081-1118), and was no longer bestowed on foreign dynasts, however 
small their domains. 16 The granting of the office of Kuropalates to 
Kiurikg III (1146-85) 18 would have been a glaring anachronism. 

One also has to take into account the fact that the Seljuk onrush 
following the disaster at Manazkert in 1071 cut off Great Armenia for¬ 
ever from direct contact with Byzantium. The custom of bestowing 
Byzantine titles on the kings of Georgia, moreover, ceased with King 
David the Builder (1089-1125). By the mid-12th century, the Kiuri- 
kians of Tashir had lost most of their domains to the Georgians, who 

ed. Moravcsik and Jenkins (Budapest, 1949), chap. 46: “Of the genealogy of 
the Iberians and of the city of Ardanoutzi." 

18 Sh. Amiranashvili, Istoriya Gruzinskogo Iskusstva (Moscow, 1960), PI. 111. 
14 J. Dashian, Lapopulation arminienne de la region comprise entre la Mer Noire 
et Karin (Erzeroum), trans. F. Macler (Vienna, 1922), pp. 70-71. We do not 
propose to enter here into the embattled question of the earliest ethnic origins 
of the Bagratid family. 

18 L. Br4hier, Les institutions de I’Empire Byzantin (Paris, 1949), pp. 138-42; 
C. Toumanoff, “Iberia on the Eve of Bagratid Rule” (Le Museon, LXV, 1962), 
pp. 45—46. 

18 H. Ajarian, Dictionary of Armenian Proper Names, II (Erivan, 1944), p. 639 
(in Armenian) follows Stephen Orbelian in giving 1170 as the date of Kiurike 
Ill’s death. (For this and other references to the literature in Armenian, I 
am indebted to Professor S. Der Nersessian of the Dumbarton Oaks Byzantine 
Institute in Washington). 
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bestowed the fief of Lori on the Orbelianis, so that the family was 
now in very straitened circumstances . 17 

The same objections apply with even greater force to Kiurike IV 
(1232-45), in whose time the Mongols overran Transcaucasia, while 
Constantinople was occupied by the Latins . 18 
This leaves Kings Kiurike I (979-89) and Kiurike II (1048-ca.ll00). 
Kiurike I of Tashir, also referred to as Gurgen of Albania, was the 
son of the Bagratid king Ashot III of Ani and the founder of the 
Kiurikian or Gorigian line. He made little mark on the history of his 
time. The kingdom of Tashir was then one of several minor Armenian 
principalities paying nominal allegiance to the monarchy of Ani, now 
flourishing under Sembat II (977-89). 19 As Movsesian remarks, it would 
be surprising if Kiurike I had arrogated to himself the right to issue his 
own coinage when the senior Bagratids of Ani did not see fit to do so 
for themselves . 20 Nor does the history of the period show any reason 
for the Byzantine Emperor Basil II to have singled out Kiurike I for 
the dignity of Kuropalates. It may also be objected that the Byzantine 
bronze coin type from which the Kiurike coin was copied had only 
recently been introduced, and would scarcely yet have become 
familiar in remote Tashir. 

It remains to consider the stronger claims of Kiurike II of Tashir, 
dynast of Lori (1048-ca.ll00). Kiurike II succeeded to a principality 
greatly enlarged by his valiant and ambitious father, David Anhoghin, 
whose domains extended to the environs of Tiflis. David won victories 
over the Amir of Dvin and other Muslim rulers of Transcaucasia, and 
at one time came close to seizing the Armenian capital of Ani itself . 21 
In 1045, Constantine Monomachus, after luring King Gagik II to his 
court, took possession of Ani and installed a Byzantine military 
administration. 

17 Movsesian, Revue des Ittudes Armeniennes, 1927, pp. 247-48. 

18 Ibid., p. 256; H. Ajarian, Dictionary of Armenian Proper Names, II (Erivan, 
1944), p. 639. 

19 J. de Morgan, Histoire du Peuple Armenien (Paris, 1919), pp. 140-43; R. 
Grousset, Histoire de VArminie (Paris, 1947), pp. 483-509 and map between 
pp. 529-30. 

20 Cf. Movsesian, Revue des fttudes Armeniennes , 1927, p. 265. 

21 Grousset, Histoire de VArminie, pp. 564-70; Movsesian, Revue des ititudes 
Arminiennes, 1927, pp. 234-40; V. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History 
(London, 1953), pp. 41-53. 
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It was at this juncture that Kiurike II came to the throne of Lori. 
The Armenians looked to him to perpetuate the national monarchy. 
“Our royal sceptre was suppressed/' records Kirakos of Ganja, 
“but there remained a few princes, such as Kiurike, of the Bagratid 
family, in the town of Lori and its environs/' 22 Samuel of Ani 
writes: “The staff of authority, it is true, was maintained in certain 
places, as with Kiurike and elsewhere/' 23 The Byzantine occupation 
authorities in Ani were hard-pressed by the advancing Seljuks, and 
did not venture to incur further liabilities by attempting to annex 
Lori, whose dynasts provided a useful bulwark on the Byzantine left 
flank. 

There is thus good reason to suppose that the Byzantine court 
tried to secure Kiurike's goodwill and co-operation by conferring on 
him the title of Kuropalates. Kiurike's brother-in-law, King Bagrat IV 
of Georgia (1027-72) held the dignities of Sebastos and Nobilissimus, 
andBagrat's successor, Giorgill (1072-89), that of Caesar. 24 According 
to protocol, the rank of Kuropalates would have given Kiurike II 
just the right degree of standing vis-a-vis his more powerful Georgian 
contemporaries. 

With regard to the numismatic evidence, the arrival of Imperial 
troops at Ani in 1045 necessarily put extra quantities of Byzantine 
money of the lower denominations into circulation in Armenia. The 
appearance of the bronze coins of John Tzimiskes and his successors, 
copied on the Kiurike coins, would have been perfectly familiar 
around the time of the accession of Kiurike II in 1048. 

The main events of Kiurike II's reign include the capture of Ani 
from the Byzantines by Alp Arslan in 1064; the seizure of Samshvilde 
from Kiurike by Bagrat IV of Georgia in 1065 ; Alp Arslan's expedition 
against Georgia in 1068, in the course of which Kiurike offered his 
submission to the Seljuk conqueror; the catastrophe of Manazkert 
and capture of the Emperor Romanus Diogenes by the Turks in 1071; 
the consecration at Haghbat, under Kiurike's auspices, of the 

22 Trans. M.-F. Brosset, Deux Historiens Armeniens, fasc. I (St. Petersburg, 
1870), p. 49. 

28 M.-F. Brosset, Collection d*Historiens Arminiens , II (St. Peterburg, 1876), 
pp. 446-47. 

24 Pakhomov, MonetyGruzii, pp. 61-77. 
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Catholicos Barsegh of Armenia in 1081; and Kiurike's state visit to 
the Seljuk ruler Malik Shah of Persia in 1089. 25 

Both negatively, by process of elimination, and positively, by 
weighing the historical evidence, a strong case can be made for 
ascribing the Kiurike coins to Kiurike II (1048-ca. 1100 ), king of Tashir 
and part of Transcaucasian Albania. To be more precise, their minting 
probably occurred between Kiurike IPs accession and the main Seljuk 
invasion of Armenia, i.e., between 1048 and 1064. 

It is not claimed that this attribution is an original one. We find it 
taken for granted by J. de Morgan in 1919. 26 Six years later, the emi¬ 
nent Russian numismatist, E. A. Pakhomov, devoted a special note 
to the problem. Pakhomov had examined four specimens of the 
Kiurike coin, separate and distinct from those available to Langlois, 
Movsesian and Bedoukian: one belonged to an Armenian resident at 
Leninakan (Aleksandropor), another to a silversmith at Akhaltsikhe, 
and two more to M. Ter-Oganezov at Tiflis. Pakhomov gave the 
Armenian orthography of Kiurike's title of Kuropalates as KORAT- 
PAGHAT, which seems preferable to Movsesian's KORAYPAGHAT, 
and is closer to the contemporary Georgian spelling of KURAT- 
PALATI. Pakhomov comes out strongly in favour of the ascription 
of these coins to Kiurike II of Tashir, dynast of Lori . 27 In a supplemen¬ 
tary note to Pakhomov's article, L. Melikset-Bekov gives a summary 
of Movsesian's argument in favour of attributing the coins to one of 
the Bagratids of Tao-Klarjet c i — an argument of which we have been 
at some pains to dispose . 28 

In view of all the controversy aroused by the unique monetary 
type of Kiurike the Kuropalates, a re-examination of the problem 
seemed now to be due. It may be hoped that these remarks will throw 
a little fresh light on the only truly Armenian coin of mediaeval 
Great Armenia. David M. Lang 

25 Movsesian, Revue des fttudes Armdniennes , 1927, pp. 240-45; Grousset, 
Histoire de i’Armenie, pp. 610-15; Vardan (Venice, 1862), p. 100; Makar 
Barkhoutarian,' History of the Albanians (Echmiadzin, 1902, in Armenian), 
p. 180; Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History , p. 66. 

26 J. de Morgan, Histoire du Peuple Arminien , p. 146. 

27 E. A. Pakhomov, “O monete Korike kuropalata” (Izvestiya Kavkazskogo 
Istoriko-Arkheologicheskogo Instituta , III, Tiflis, 1925), pp. 37-45. 

28 L. Melikset-Bekov, “Po povodu stat'i E. A. Pakhomova ‘O monete Korike 
kuropalataV’ ibid. , pp. 46-48. 
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